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Editorial Notes 


Since the recording companies and most 
of the other concerns to which our period- 
ical has proved a worthy medium of ad- 
vertising have found it necessary in these 
times to discontinue promulgation of their 
products in our pages, we are forced to 
reduce the size of the magazine. The 
Gramophone in England, which has on 
more than occasion paid us the compliment 
of referring to us as their “opposite num- 
ber in the U. S. A.”, has not to date been 
similarly deserted by the record companies. 
In a letter received some months back 
from Cecil Pollard, an editor and director 
of The Gramophone, he said: “You must be 
congratulated on the way you are keeping 
your paper going despite the very bad sup- 
port you are getting from the manufac- 
turers. I cannot understand why the com- 
panies do not help you as they do us... ” 

The sales of records in general have 
been so enormous in the past few years 
that only one of the several companies 
has deemed it advisable to advertise in a 
periodical that makes its appeal primarily 
to the connoisseur. We can recall — and 
it was not so Jong ago — when the head 
of one of the record companies frowned 
with displeasure on the appellation of con- 
noisseur being attached to any record list. 
We have never regarded a connoisseur as 
one who was highbrow, but rather as one 
who was selective of his recordings and 
who was interested not only in good re- 
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cording but in good music and true mu- 
sical values. Victor has ever since the ad- 
vent of the magazine regarded our medium 
as a worthy one. A reduction in advertis- 
ing from this source last year was accasion- 
ed by the fact that the company had to cut 
its output of machines. It was naturally 
not considered feasible to advertise pro- 
ducts of which the delivery might be un- 
certain. From the first issue up to May, 
1940, Columbia was represented in our 
pages, but with the change in its regime 
at that time Columbia altered its policy 
toward us. Had we reduced our regular 
rates to conform to the value Col- 
umbia set upon our reader response, it is 
quite likely that we would have enjoyed 
their further patronage. But from the be- 
ginning of our career we have discouraged 
“shopping” from an advertiser. 

Perhaps in the months to come the 
domestic companies will find that such a 
medium as ours is as valuable to them as 
the English companies find The Gramo- 
phone. In the meantime we shall continue 
to review all material issued, and provide 
the same type of unbiased surveys as we 
have in the past. We are assured of our 
reader’s support through more than one 
channel, and we take this opportunity to 
thank those readers who have expressed 
their good will and approval of our efforts. 
We shall endeavor to continue our service 
advising those who desire information on 
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practical technical authorities are 
“S$ easy as it Was to meet the requirements 


readers who have technical prob- 


OVER 


The purchasers of records are now ask- 
ed to turn in old discs in the ratio of 2 
to 3. A credit of 2 and 3 cents is to be 
llowed according to the size of the old 
discs. The only restrictions on types of re- 
cords seems to be that old Edisons and 
laminated-surface ones will not be accept- 
able, the amount of shellac which 
can be reclaimed from them is negligible. 
No restrictions on old, badly scratched or 
broken made, will be 
taken in on the exchange basis. Comment 
on this ruling will be made next month. 
In the meantime, we will be glad to hear 
from readers on this subject. 

According to The Gramophone, the re- 
cord industry in England has found it 
the issues of H.M.V. 
during the next months. 
‘There is no need, however, for panic, 
for although this decision indicates a 
shortage, it does not signify that there will 
be a dearth of H.M.V. records. It means 
mostly, that the casual record buyer who 
usually either gets what he wants at once 
or has delivery in a few days, may be kept 
waiting.” A suggestion made by The 
Gramophone might be passed on at this 


since 


records are these 


necessary to restrict 


records two 


time to American record buyers. This 
magazine points out to its readers that 


there are plenty of less-known records of 
plendid quality in the recesses of the deal- 
ers’ shelves, and surely a fitting 
time to go exploring the byways” of the 
catalogues. 

The following new recordings were is- 
sued in England recently: 


now 1S 


BYRD: Mass for Five Voices; The Fleet 
Street Choir. Decca K 1058/60. 

FARMER: Fair Phyllis I Saw; TOMKINS: 
See, the Shepherd's Queen; WOOD: 


Music When Soft Voices Die; (Decca 


Two more members of our staff have 
recently joined the armed Mr. 
Philip Miller, our valued associate editor, 
was inducted into the Army the first part 
April, and Mr. Walter Elly, is now in 
the Navy. 


fi ces. 


TONES 


K 1046) HOLST: I Love my Love; 
STAMFORD: The Blue Bird; (Decca 
K 1021) The Fleet Street Choir. 
ENGLISH FOLK SONGS: The Crystal 
Spring, and The Ash Tree; Elsie Sud- 
daby (soprano). Decca M513. 
SCOTTISH AIRS: Ca’ the Yowes to the 
Knows; John Anderson, My Jo; and 
I'm Over Young to Marry Yet; Isobel 
Baillie (soprano). Columbia DB2076. 


MOZART: Don Giovanni — In quale ec- 
cessi and Mi tradi quell’alma ingrata 
(sung in English); Joan Hammond (so- 
prano) with Hallé Orchestra. Colum- 
bia DX1075. 


WARLOCK: Passing By; Sigh No More, 
Ladies; Pretty Ring Time; Roy Hen- 
derson (baritone). Decca M514. 

* * x 
In the April 11 issue of The Publishers’ 

Weekly, author Glady Burch sums up the 

three books on records by Messrs. Hall, 

Kolodin and Haggin as follow: “David 

Hall takes the would-be collector on a 

healthy Cook’s Tour of recorded music; 

Irving Kolodin’s book serves as a Baede- 

ker; while Mr. Haggin offers a personally 

conducted tour with some ‘preferences’ 
that might not be yours.” 
* * * 


On May 8 at his exiled home in 
Switzerland Felix Weingartner passed 
away. He was 79 years of age. Record 
buyers will have good cause to rue the 
death of this conductor, for he has pro- 
vided many distinguished recordings. 
Weingartner leaves some highly estimable 
examples of his artistry on records; he was 
the first conductor to conduct all nine of 
the Beethoven and all four of the Brahms 
symphonies for the phonograph. 
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Shellac is now a critical material be- 
cause conditions in the Far East, and more 
particularly in India, from which the finest 
shellac comes, do not permit of its ship- 
ment in quantities sufficient to meet the 
growing demands placed upon the product 
at this time. The supply of shellac now in 
this country must be conserved and judici- 
ously employed, for it is used in insulating 
work on motors and other similar factors 
vital to defense, as well as for coating 
shells to prevent rust. When we consider 
that the finest grade of shellac has been 
used in record manufacturing and that the 
record companies have a goodly supply of 
this valuable product on hand, it is not 
surprising that record production came to 
be cut by the War Productions Board. 

According to the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica shellac differs from other natural re- 
sins because it requires an animal inter- 
mediary for its production. “Insects, be- 
longing to the Coccidae or scale insects, 
attach themselves for feeding purposes to 
certain Indian trees of the acacia family, 
and produce a scaly covering consisting of 
an amber-like material, which is the basis 
of lac or shellac .. . Lac is one of the most 
widely used resins in industry, providing 
an electrical insulating material .. . a pre- 
servative coating for wood and metal, and 
a binding agent for molding compositions. 
The gramophone record industry absorbs 
about 60 per cent. of the output of shel- 
lac.” (An American recording official puts 
the figure used in this country at 30%.) 

Rumor has it that the record companies 
had enough shellac to carry them over a 
period of four years. If the four-years’ 
supply was gauged on the basis of the past 
year’s output of records, the companies 
certainly were a logical source from which 
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SAYS FRANK B. WALKER OF VICTOR 


RECORDS 





the Government could obtain a quantity 
sufficient to meet the growing demand for 
the product in national defense. 

There have been persistent rumors that 
the record companies have a substitute for 
shellac on hand. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Let us hear what Frank 
B. Walker, RCA-Victor’s executive vice- 
president in charge of recording, has to 
say on this subject. He told the writer 
in a recent interview: “There have been 
eflorts to find a substitute for shellac for 
years, but up to the present time no 
man has proved himself as smart as the 
little insect which secretes the substance 
on the trees in far-off India. There 
is a synthetic product called vinylite which 
might be used in place of shellac. But 
this product exists in far too small quanti- 
ties to meet the demands of the record in- 
dustry. Furthermore, vinylite itself before 
long may well be placed on the priority 
list. Shellac forms practically 35 per cent. 
of the ingredients of a record, hence we 
have to find a truly desirable substitute and 
one which can be obtained in sufficient 
quantities before we can make records 
without this precious ingredient. Inferior 
shellac, such as seedlac, employed in paints 
and other similar types of resinous sub- 
stance, cannot be used in records; only the 
finest grade of this product is usable. We 
are, at this time, glad to be of further 
service to the Government. We have al- 
ways worked for defense, and since 1939 
there has been a consistent intensification 
of our work ia this field. Today, we are 
dedicated first and foremost to defense 
work and we are proud to be aligned with 
the defense of our country. 

“This does not mean that we are not 
going to endeavor to find a substitute for 
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shellac. The importance of records in these 
troublesome times cannot be minimized. 
Recorded music as a maintenance of 
morale for our armed forces as well as 
for civilians — the ones so to speak behind 
the lines, is irrefutable. Scrap material, 
which of course constitute the bulk of the 
record, offers no problem, and none of 
the material used in scrap is at present on 
the preferred lists.” 


Since it has been rumored in the record 
field for the past year that a new record 
made from vinylite would be placed on 
the market, it might be well to examine 
this product. Victor once made a record 
of a similar substance which it called vitro- 
lac. The first album sets of Schoenberg's 
Gurrelieder were pressed on this substance, 
but the product was dropped because the 
record was too light to be handled by re- 
cord changers. The various vinylite resins 
are made from vinyl acetate as a raw 
material, which in turn is made from 
acetylene. Acetylene in its turn is a pro- 
duct of calcium carbide which is made 
in an electric furnace from lime and coke. 


DuPont's Neoprene synthetic rubber is 
also made from acetylene as the basic raw 
material. Neoprene is one of the pioneer 
synthetic rubber products, and truck tires 
in which Neoprene is the only rubber in- 
gredient have been in experimental use 
for as long as eight years. Since acetylene 
is the basic raw material for both Neoprene 
and vinylite resins, it seems that as be- 
tween Neoprene rubber for an army truck 
tire and vinylite resin for a phonograph 
record, the former must come first. Then 
too there may not be enough acetylene for 
both, since the amount of acetylene that 
can be made is dependent upon the elec- 
trical power generating capacity available 
to operate the electric furnaces, and this 
capacity being fully utilized in most local- 
ities where calcium carbide could be made. 


There has been a great deal of nonsense 
published in the press on what goes into 
a record, and what is and is not on the 
preferred lists. Thus we read in the record 
department of The New York Times of 
April 19 that the “main ingredients that 
go into records that you buy are shellac 
and montan wax.” There is no montan wax 
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in the ingredients of the commercial re- 
cord. This product, which it is true came 
mainly from Central Europe, has been used 
only for the original cutting blank. This 
blank has been composed of several in- 
gredients, of which montan wax was only 
a third. Besides this product there is a 
large quantity of stearic acid, small quanti- 
ties of caustic soda, water, lead peroxide 
and vaseline. There is another formula 
which excludes montan wax and sub- 
stitutes bees-wax and other products. From 
these facts it can be assumed that a work- 
able substitute can easily be obtained. Re- 
cording can be accomplished in acetate, al- 
though this might entail some problems, 
since the metal base of acetate records has 
made necessary the substitution of a glass 
base. Many companies have been parti- 
ally recording for a long time on acetate 
rather than wax. 


The formula of the finished commercial 
record is a secret with each company. 
However, from sources which we regard 
as reliable, we have some idea of what 
constitutes the record dough or material. 
It is generally agreed that from 20 to 27 
per cent of the material is shellac and 
from 6 to 10 per cent is a rosin or gum 
which brings the total amount of this type 
of material up to around 35 per cent. Over 
60 per cent of the ingredients is scrap; 
this is made up of various combinations 
of slate dust, silica, blanc fixe, china clay, 
barytes and lamp black. 


The old adage that “it is an ill wind 
that blows no good” may well be applied 
to the record situation in the end. One re- 
members the advent of radio, which threat- 
ened to destroy the record industry. The 
principle of reproduction in radio through 
electrically generated sources actually re- 
suscitated the record industry. Perhaps be- 
fore long a substitute for shellac will be 
found, for it can be said with assurance 
that the record companies will not sit by 
idly and do nothing about the situation. 
And, when that substitute is found, it may 
well turn out that the fiinished product 
then will be a better product than ever. 
As Mr. Walker said, by way of a parting 
word: “There'll always be records.” 

—P.HR. 
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Ever since the term “higher fidelity” was 
devised by some enterprising person to des- 
cribe modern recordings, there have been 
some tall stories spread about the frequency 
range that can be obtained in reproduction 
from commercial recordings, and some 
taller stories regarding the frequency range 
that goes into these recordings. Note the 
use of the word “higher”. The use of the 
comparative to imply the absolute is a 
common advertising trick. 

To understand what frequencies are es- 
sential or desirable in a recording, it is first 
necessary to understand what frequencies 
there are in the music to be recorded 
and reproduced. The notes of most instru- 
ments and the human voice are comprised 
of a mixture of a fundamental and a plural- 
ity of harmonics or overtones of that 
fundamental. The note A in the middle 
of the treble clef has a frequency of 440 
cycles per second (Standard Pitch adopted 
in 1925). The first harmonic is 880; the 
second harmonic is 1760; the third har- 
monic is 3520; and the fourth harmonic 
is 7040 cycles per second (cps). Thus re- 
cordings or equipment that reproduce only 
5000 cps reproduce only the third harmo- 
nic of this note. To hear the fourth har- 
monic is not the entire story. An im- 
portant factor is the relative proportion of 
the energy content of the sound in the 
fundamental and in the harmonics. In an 
instrument in which most of the sound is 
contained in the fundamental, and very 
little in the first two or three harmonics, 
faithful reproduction in the middle range 
is obtained from records whose frequencies 
do not go much above 5000. But in instru- 
ments like the oboe, cymbals and snare 
drum, where a large part of the sound 
energy is contained in the higher har- 
monics, it is necessary to reproduce the 
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IN REPRODUCTION 


higher frequencies in order to obtain a 
faithful representation of such instruments. 

There is a belief current that modern 
commercial records extend to 10,000 cps. 
Any acoustical engineer knows this is a 
fallacy, but record companies seem willing 
to let these rumors pass for truth. At least 
they never tell you what frequencies are 
in the record. 

The limitations on higher frequencies 
are apparent when it is considered that 
the distance between the individual undul- 
ations in the record groove for a given 
frequency become closer together or smal- 
ler as the frequencies go higher, and also 
as the diameter of the record groove be- 
comes smaller. As these undulations be- 
come smaller they become narrower than 
the point of the needle. In a 10,000 cycle 
note in a record groove having an 11-inch 
diameter, the distance between each undu- 
lation at 10,000 cycles is .0045 of an inch. 
Since the average permanent-stylus pickup 
has a sapphire diameter of less than this 
amount, it is able to follow at 10,000 cycles 
at the outside of the record. But as the 
grooves become smaller in diameter, a note 
having a frequency of 5,500 cycles has 
about the same space between the undu- 
lations in a groove having a 6-inch dia- 
meter circle as one having 10,000 cycles 
at an 11-inch diameter. 

In an article on pickup performance, 
appearing in Communications for October, 
1940, an authority in the field states as 
follows: “A great deal has been said about 
frequency range of pickups. There is talk 
of 10,000 cycles and even 15 kilocycles. 
There are those who take such things at 
face value and actually ask for information 
on fifteen kilocycle range pickups. There 
is a definite limitation to the frequency 
range that can be reproduced from com- 
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mercial discs. Assuming a pickup capable 
of a range of 10 kilocycles, or over — such 
a pickup wili not be able properly to re- 
produce a frequency of 10,000 cycles from 
a 10-inch disc — except at the outer edge 
of such a record. The reason is that the 
wave lengths at such a frequency become 
too short to engage them properly. The 
cut [reproduced here by permission of 
Communications| shows approximately 
what may be expected from commercial 
disc records with a really high range pick- 
up.” 

Let us examine further the reasons for 
the above facts. The space between the 
undulations in a 10,000 cycle note at 6- 
inch diameters is .0024 of an inch and 
this is so small that the average commercial 
stylus cannot follow it. At a groove hav- 
ing an inner diameter of 3 inches, and 
many records are cut in this far, the spaces 
between undulations in a 10,000 cycle note 
is only .0012 of an inch. Therefore at such 
a diameter, in which the 10,000 cycle 
undulations are unconformable with the 
size of the needle-point, the highest repro- 
ducible frequency would be about 4,000 
cycles. When higher frequencies than this 
are recorded at this diameter, the needle 
cannot follow such microscopic variations 
in the inner part of the record; instead it 
erases them. (It can be added here that it 
is doubtful whether the cutting heads used 
in commercial recordings employ a stylus 
fine enough satisfactorily to imprint in the 





Frequency response that may be 
expected from various size records. 
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groove the 10,000 cycle undulations at all 
diameters.) These observations explain why 
all frequency test records are made with 
the highest frequencies on the outside dia- 
meter. Further, they offer an argument 
for using an extra record side in recording 
to prevent crowding when one wants the 
highest fidelity reproducible. With record 
changers as common as they are today, the 
burden of an extra record is not as great 
as it was when changes were made by 
hand. 

There are two other factors. One is the 
difference between the method of cutting 
the record and the method of reproducing 
it. The original cutting head travels 
straight across the grooves and is always 
tangential to each groove. The needle in 
the pickup, however, is not always tangent- 
ial, although with the offset heads in vogue 
today, this error is reduced to a small per- 
centage and is not as important a factor 
as it was with the old straight pickup arms. 
But in the higher frequencies a small error 
is significant. The other factor is the 
needle slant. In the cutting head the needle 
is perpendicular, whereas the needle em- 
ployed in the pickup always slants. This 
position of the needle is further aggravated 
by the fact that the slant is being varied 
with different records in a record changer 
where the height of the discs is altered in 
playing a stack of them. These differences, 
while reiatively microscopic, are nonethe- 
less significant when we are dealing with 
the microscopic measurements in recorded 
higher frequencies. 

While the advantages of modern record- 
ing are not to be depreciated, they have no 
doubt reached the limits possible so far as 
frequency response is concerned. Improve- 
ments in microphone technique, arrange- 
ment of orchestras, proper reverberation, 
freedom from distortion, lower scratch 
level, etc., are all ways of adding to realism. 
But frequency response will have limit- 
ations as long as pickups of the present 
type are employed. 

The technical quality or characteristics 
of the different companies are more or less 
a secret today, but it is possible to approxi- 
mate what is being done. According to in- 
formation given us from reliable sources, 

(Continued on page 315) 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
lf at any time we happen to omit a re- 
cord in which the readers is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 
quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
sncorrectly in our sources. 

The reviews in this issue signed “H.- G.” 
are by Mr. Henry Gerstlé. 

All prices given are without tax. 





Orchestra 





ARENSKY: Variations on a Theme of 
Tchaikovsky, Opus 35a; played by the 
Philadelphia Cnamber String Sinfoniet- 
ta, direction of Fabien Sevitzky. Victor 
set M or DM-896, two discs, price $2.50. 

A In November, 1937, Frank Black and 

the NBC String Symphony recorded this 

work for Victor (discs 12096/97 in set 

390). In that recording the work was 

contained on three sides and the fourth 

was given up to Sibelius’ Canzonetta, Opus 
62a. As a recording the present set owns 
better acoustic qualities than the earlier 
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one, since Black’s ensemble was recorded 
in a radio studio that was lacking in tonal 
“life”. Comparing the two performances 
side by side, however, one is immediately 
aware of the greater elasticity of line and 
more tasteful feeling for phrasing that is 
exhibited by Black. Sevitzky’s rendition 
of the theme and of the first variation 
might well leave one with the impression 
that the work is very dull affair indeed. 
His whole performance is too straightfor- 
ward and unyielding. 

The Tchaikovsky theme upon which 
Arensky based his variations comes from 
the song Christ When a Child a Garden 
Made, number five of opus 54 — a group 
of children’s songs. The melody is tender 
and plaintive, and the variations Arensky 
has written are beth poetic in nuance and 


spirited. —P. G. 


BACH (arr. Stokowski): Toccata ana 
Fugue in D Minor (3 sides); and BACH 
(arr. Stokowski): Prelude on Ein’ Feste 
Burg; played by the All-American Or- 
chestra direction of Leopold Stokowski. 
Columbia set X or MX-219, price $2.50 

A It’s a safe bet that Stokowski’s version 

of Bach’s organ Toccata and Fugue in D 

minor is better known today to most 

people than it is in the original version. 

Conforming with a pattern of sound and 

expression which a large part of the sym- 
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phony audiences gloat on, it never fails to 


provoke enthusiastic applause. Although 
the present recording is less richly resonant 
than the one the conductor made in 1935 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, there is 
much to say in its behalf. The bass is 
not so heavy and the over-all sound is 
less tremendous and over-powering. Some 
of the instrumental lines are more “for- 
ward” and although one would have liked 
more resonance behind the lower strings, 
their tonal quality is vibrant and realistic. 
The response of the players here to Stok- 
owski’s disciplinary direction remains re- 
markable when we think that this orchestra 
was assembled and rehearsed for a short 
tour last year. The performance of the 
Luther-Bach chorale may not measure up 
to the more substantial Philadelphia Or- 
chestra version, but it suffices. A choice 
between this version of the Toccata and 
the Victor will depend largely on which 
recording reproduces more satisfactorily on 
one’s unit. 

It is unfortunate that the recorders had 
to use three sides here where Victor only 
used two. But since Columbia's laminated 
surfaces apparently do not allow for as fine 
grooving, as is obtained on Victor discs, 
the present recording will probably wear 
better than it would have had it been 
grooved to fit two sides. The sponsors 
have included an unnecessary blurb about 
the conductor on the inside cover of the 
album, and also a picture which makes Mr. 
Stokowski look for all the world like a 
hypnotist. The surfaces of the set heard 
were good. —P. G. 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5 in C 
minor, Op. 67; played by the Philharm- 
onic-Symphony Orchestra of New York, 
direction of Bruno Walter. Columbia 
set M or MM-498, four discs, price 
$4.50. 


A The significance of the opening motive 
of this work in the present conflict places 
it in the limelight today. In ordinary times 
one would be inclined to say — What, an- 
other Fifth! But, at the present time, it 
seems to me that Columbia was wise to 
bring out a new recording particularly 
since the performance is one of power and 
eloquence. Just a year ago, Walter gave 
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us his splendid reading of the Eroica, and 
now he gives us a mest impressive read- 
ing of the present symphony. I have heard 
Walter play this work many times during 
the past decade, but I have never known 
him to infuse it with such dramatic sweep 
and intensity as here. True, he does not 
quite rise to the same heights as Toscanini 
in the finale nor does he bring to the open- 
ing movement the same amazing degree 
of dramatic energy. Curiously Walter does 
not hit his stride until midway~ through 
the first record face; his opening chords 
are by no means as purposeful as is his 
treatment of the music later on. But once 
he has his grip on the orchestral reins he 
does not release them, even though he fails 
to retain a consistent drive. His reading of 
the slow movement has strength and senti- 
ent beauty. Comparing this performance 
with the Weingartner set, one finds Wal- 
ter’s a more stimulating experience. 

The most inspired reading of this sym- 
phony remains for me the Toscanini but 
unfortunately the quality of the recording 
there is not conducive to a fully enjoyable 
communication of the conductor's ideas. 
The Furtwaengler performance is also a 
highly interesting one, more teutonic in 
conception and feeling; it is especially im- 
pressive in the second and third move- 
ments. As a recording it has qualities ahead 
of any; the clarity of its string tone and 
the handling of the expressive values is 
impressive throughout although it is lack- 
ing in the dynamic impact of the Walter 
or Toscanini readings. The reproduction 
in the Walter set is richly sonorous, but 
like his Erotica somewhat weighty on the 
bass side and texturally less clear; further- 
more, the monitoring is not as good as it 
might have been — thus we have the 
effect of a crescendo building toward a for- 
tissimo only to find that the latter does 
not come up to expectations. However, 
those who have enjoyed the recording of 
the Eroica will unquestionably like this 
one. It ranks among Columbia’s best. 


—P. H. R. 


BENJAMIN. Overture to an Italian co- 
medy; played by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Frederick Stock. 
Victor disc 11-8157, price $1.00. 
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A When Victor says that the Australian- 
born Arthur Benjamin is one of the more 
approachable of post-war English compo- 
sers, and that he has written successful 
music for the films and the stage, the way 
is paved for the listener's enjoyment of 
this music. The composer’s skillful crafts- 
manship and instrumental technique is far 
more distinguished than his melodic ma- 
terial. However, the overture suggests the 
theatre, although it is not theatrical, and is 
melodious and lively. As a curtain-raiser 
for an orchestral concert it fills the bill 
nicely. 

Stock gives the overture a sound, music- 
ianly performance, and the recording is 
excellent. —P. G. 


CORELLI (trans. Kindler): Suite — Sara- 
bande, Giga and Badinerie; played by 
the National Symphony Orchestra, direc- 
tion of Hans Kindler. Victor disc 11- 
8111, price $1.00. 

A This delightful suite has been available 
for well over a decade in a recording by 
the Madrid Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of the late E. F. Arbos. Perhaps 
to some Kindler’s tonally more sumptuous 
treatment of these early 18th-century 
pieces will not appeal so strongly as Arbos’ 
more subdued and sensitive treatment. Yet 
Kindler’s interpretation of this music is 
quite in keeping with the accepted tradi- 
tion of playing Corelli's works, in which 
a clear sense of style as well as rhythm and 
time is required. In the Sarabande, Kindler 
achieves more resiliency than Arbos did, 
and there is decidedly more volatility in his 
playing of the quicker movements. The 
only criticism I would make would be 
that the conductor might have done better 
if he had used a smaller body of strings 
for music of the period. 

The influence of Corelli upon Handel is 
often referred to. Before Handel took 
hold in England, Corelli was a decided 
force there. His prestige was so great that 
he had a shop in the Strand dedicated to 
him, where one William Smith sold music 
at the sign of “Corelli's Head”. His music 
has been justly praised for its contrapuntal 
purity, nobility, suavity and instrumental 
clarity. This suite is a worthy example 
of his art. It is excellently recorded. 

—P. H. R. 
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HAYDN: Symphony No. 96 in D major; 
played by the Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, direction of Bruno Walter. Vic- 
tor set M or DM-885, three discs, price 
$3.50. 


A This set was recorded in Vienna in 
1937 when Bruno Walter was director of 
the orchestra and opera of that city. Al- 
though five years old, the reproduction is 
nonetheless comparable to the best we 
have had from Europe, and the surfaces of 
the discs I heard were consistently good. 

The present work is one of the set of 
six that Haydn composed for his first visit 
to London in 1791. Infrequently heard in 
the concert hall, its neglect is not deserved, 
for the work has strength and charm. 
Haydn always repays repetition. His music 
flows with such assurance and there is gen- 
erally such geniality in it that one is very 
apt to think that what he has to say can 
be discovered in a single playing. Nothing 
could be farther removed from the fact. 
The ingenious manner in which he handles 
the materials of his first movement here is 
deceptive. It is indeed a “rich and diverse 
movement, with an uncommon comple- 
ment of subjects,” as Irving Kolodin has 
said; for, “actually, the two-voiced first sub- 
ject has as much interest for its subordinate 
line as for the ‘melodic’ phrase, and both 
reappear in the development, with alternat- 
ing prominence.” The andante at first 
seems an example of typical Haydn genial- 
ity, but its development is extremely clever. 
One obtains an impression of curtsying 
courtiers in the beginning but this is hardly 
more than a fleeting impression. The mid- 
dle section in the minor is a finely con- 
ceived bit of drama, and the return to the 
opening material finds Haydn deftly ex- 
tending and varying his pattern. To me 
this is one of Haydn’s most fascinating 
slow movements. The minuet is a delight, 
and the finale a spirited and vivacious 
evolution. 


Walter’s performance is a thoroughly 
satisfying exposition of the score. Those 
who know the endless pleasure to be de- 
rived from a Haydn symphony will hardly 
need to be advised to obtain this record- 
ing. Those who do not are urged to in- 
vestigate the set. —P. H. R. 
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RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF (arr. Stokowski): 
Flight of the Bumble Bee; and TCHAI- 
KOVSKY (arr. Stokowski): Humor- 
esque; played by the All-American Or- 
chestra, direction of Leopold Stokowski. 
Columbia 10-inch disc 19005-D, price 

pa 

A Both of these encores could have been 

got onto one side of the present record. 

The playing and recording here should 

satisfy all Stokowski fans who admire his 

arrangements and performance of occasion- 


al pieces. —P. G. 


ROSSINI: Italians in Algeria — Overture; 
played by the Columbia Broadcasting 
Symphony, direction of Howard Barlow. 
Columbia disc 71364-D, price $1.00. 

ABarlow gives a competent performance 

of this music, and the recording is good. 

However the Toscanini performance has 

more verve and sparkle, and, despite the 

period of its recording, it still remains the 


definitive rendition. The correct title of 
this work should be The Italian Woman 
In Algiers. —PG. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4 in F 
minor, Opus 36; played by the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra, direction of Leo- 
pold Stokowski. Victor set M or DM- 
$80, five discs, price $5.50. 

A When we reviewed the Mitropoulos 

performance of this symphony (September, 

1941) we pointed out that the Greek con- 

ductor did not build for theatrical excite- 

ment like Mengelberg, nor aim for the 
heroism of Koussevitzky. He certainly 
avoided the sentimentalism that Stokowski 
indulges in. Of all the recordings of the 
Fourth Symphony Koussevitzky’s has been 
the most satisfying interpretation, and the 
one that seemed to wear best in the long 
run. After hearing this new recording, 
which is distinguished for vivid coloring 
and sumptuous sound, I returned to the 
Koussevitzky to find its qualities more 
cogent. As in the case of Stokowsky’s per- 
formance of the Fifth Symphony, 1 find 
myself unable to accept the conductor's 
arbitrary departures from the implied 
tempi of the composer. His treatment of 

the slow movement, which is played at a 

much slower pace than its andantino mark- 

ing, tends to feminize the music while 
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Koussevitzky treats it more objectively and 
with more nobility. Again in the scherzo 
the unwarranted alterations in tempo are 
certainly debatable departures from the 
composer's intentions. Although Stokowski 
does not stress the brass in the opening 
movement as forcefully as Koussevitzky 
does, he nevertheless realizes the full 
dramatic power of the music. In the finale, 
the conductor is particularly successful in 
conveying the elemental force and sweep 
of the music, but I miss the sharper con- 
teurs which Koussevitzky obtains. 
Indubitably Stokowski achieves a tonal 
vichness and splendor quite unlike that ob- 
tained by any of his predecessors in this 
work. But for me the incisiveness and 
vigor of Koussevitzky’s performance is 
more enduring. Moreover, I do not find 
the reproductive values here a sufficiently 
marked advance over those in the Boston 
Orchestra recording to give the present set 
precedence even in that respect. 


—P. H. R. 


TELEMANN: Swite in A minor for Flute 
and Strings; played by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, William Kincaid (fluitist) 
direction of Eugene Ormandy. Victor 
set M or DM-890, two discs, price $2.50. 

A Telemann (1681-1767), regarded as 

one of the great German composers of his 

time, was rated in his day above Bach. 

He was a prolific composer, and the pre- 

sent work is one of several hundred suites 

he wrote in the manner of the French 
overture. An early 18th-century writer on 
music quotes Telemann as having said that 
he founded his style at first on Steffani 
and Rosenmueller, and later on Corelli and 
Caldara. Although this suggests that he 
was a mere imitator, his fame in his day 
assures us that this was not the case. His- 
tory has indeed revised the early 18th- 
century estimate of the composer and 
wisely given Bach the precedence he de- 
serves, but the silence into which his mu- 
sic has fallen is undeserved. Although this 
work does not quite provide the musical 
excitement which the advent of the Vivaldi 

Concerto Grosso, played by the Boston 

Symphony, did last month, it is nonetheless 

a welcome addition to that slowly growing 

collection of 18th-century orchestral re- 

cords. 
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The annotator here, Mr. Veinus, states 
that it is worth observing that this suite 
is akin to the Bach Swite No. 2 in B 
minor, “in that it is a suite with a solo 
concerto instrument, the flute”. If Tele- 
mann’s Suite in A minor is not quite the 
perfect product that the Bach work is, it 
is nevertheless a worthy second cousin to 
it. Further, it serves to introduce one of 
cur finest flutists in a composition deserv- 
ing of his talents. And the playing of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, appropriately 
reinforced with a harpsichord, under the 
knowing direction of Mr. Ormandy, is at 
all times resolute and direct, unsentimental 
Lut not inexpressive. The recording is on 
a par with the best of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. —P. H.R. 


Chamber Music 








BRAHMS: Trio in B flat, Opus 8; played 
by Arthur Rubinstein (piano), Jascha 
Heifetz (violin), and Emanuel Feuer- 
mann (cello). Victor set M or DM-883, 
four discs, price $4.50. 


A The only other recording of this work 
was made by Polydor in 1934 and later 
released by Brunswick in this country. That 
performance, by the Elly Ney Trio, did 
not measure up to this one. The artistry 
here recalls the old Cortot-Thibaud-Casals 
trio, for the present group achieves a simil- 
arly balanced and coordinated ensemble. 
Such interpretative compatibility is rare 
among virtuosi, and therefore the more 
appreciable when evidenced. In the spon- 
taneity, tonal splendor and expression of 
the performance one obtains the impres- 
sion that the group has been together for 
a period of years rather than months. It is 
to be hoped that Victor will be able to 
assemble these artists for many more re- 
cordings, in addition to the few which 
they accomplished last summer. 

Brahms wrote this trio in his twenty- 
first year, and revised it thirty-seven years 
later. The nature of the revision is re- 
garded as all to the good by most Brahm- 
sian scholars. By removing some sections 
which were almost direct restatements of 
material from Mozart, Schubert and Bee- 
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mire much of Brahms’ chamber music I 
thoven, Brahms preserved his own per- 
sonality. Although the revised score re- 
veals some ingenious touches of the mature 
Brahms, the effect of the music remains 
one of youthful enthusiasm. Its melodic 
flow is strongly reminiscent of Schubert 
despite its individuality. One can hardly 
fail to enjoy the trio, particularly in a per- 
formance as tonally warm and fulgent, and 
as technically proficient as the present one, 
yet I wonder how often one will feel urged 
to repeat the experience. Even if one 
agrees with Schauffler that the trio offers 
a unique combination of the “exuberance 
of a mighty youth, kept within the bounds 
of superb form by the experience of ma- 
turity”, one does not feel that its repetition 
will be too often sought. Although I ad- 
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have never been able to develop any real 
enthusiasm for this work. However, it 
may well be that the present performance 
will find me listening to it oftener than 
I did th old one by the Elly Ney Trio. 
As a recording this set ranks among its 
sponsor's best chamber music achieve- 
ments. —P. H.R. 


IVES: Sonata No. 4 for Violin and Piano 
(Children’s Day at the Camp Meeting); 
played by Joseph Szigeti and Andor Fol- 
des. New Music Recording No. 1612, 
price $2.00. (Sponsored by The League 
of Composers). 


A Szigeti recently featured this sonata in 
a New York recital. A first hearing of 
the work at that time left us rather cold. 
Ives’ pioneering spirit here seems more 
experimental than inspired. The melodic 
material, despite the introduction of old 
hymn tunes in the finale, is trite, and the 
acrid and dissonant harmonies do not suc- 
ceed in retrieving or significantly point- 
ing up the thematic substance. The work 
is divided into three movements — a short 
allegro, a largo and a final quick section. 
Ives ends the sonata rather abruptly, leav- 
ing the music very much up in the air. 


Szigeti and Foldes give a fine perform- 
ance, but despite their splendid teamwork 
and musicianship the music offers no 
enduring values. In passing it might be 
mentioned that the sub-title of the com- 
position does not convey anything especi- 
ally enlightening to us. The record is 
good. We are still awaiting a recording 
of the Ives piano sonata, which is among 
the composer’s greatest works. 


—P. H. R. 


MASON: String Quartet in G minor on 
Negro Themes (Op. 19); and HOWE: 
Allegro inevitabile, played by the Coo- 
lidge Quartet. Victor Set M and DM- 
897, price $3.50. 


A The Quartet on Negro Themes is by 
far the most spontaneous and most cherish- 
able work from the pen of Daniel Gregory 
Mason that I have heard. Written in a 
romantic vein, leavened by a unique use of 
some of the most beautiful spirituals that 
we have come to know and love, its appeal 
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should be far-reaching. Frank Bridge treat- 
ed English folksongs in a similar vein, 
but without the depth of insight and the 
stoutness of texture that is Dr. Mason's. 
One always has the feeling that what the 
composer does with his material is the 
inevitable outcome of his thinking, but 
there is nothing in the work to give the 
impression of its being “manufactured”. 
It is an utterly charming work and it holds 
one’s attention from beginning to end. 

The first movement is built on You may 
bury me in the East, a tune of great 
rhythmic vitality, and one that, once heard, 
remains forever in one’s consciouness. The 
second movement has Deep River for its 
main subject, a tune that, in the words 
of the composer, “is deservedly one of the 
most universally loved of all the spirituals”. 
A scherzo is telescoped within the tranquil 
opening and closing sections. The third 
and final movement suffers somewhat from 
the sequential pattern of its first subject, 
which is based on Shine, shine, I'll meet 
you in the morning. But the succeeding 
tune, Oh, holy Lord, with its amusingly 
silent down-beat in the fourth measure, 
more than atones for any lack of interest 
that the main subject may have. One other 
melody is used in this movement, O what 
do you say seekers?, and finally Deep River 
is utilized again for the introduction and 
later for the climax of the movement. 

The Coolidge Quartet gives a perform- 
ance that is orthodox and strictly in accord- 
ance with the printed notes; but I feel 
that they could have “let themselves go” 
a little more, with advantageous results. 

Dedicated to the Flonzaley Quartet, this 
work was first played by them in 1919 at 
the home of their patron, the late Edward 
deCoppet. It was later withdrawn for re- 
vision, and in 1930 was published by that 
enterprising organization, the Society for 
the Publication of American Music. How- 
ever, it must have been revised again (for 
recording purposes?), for, in comparing 
the recorded version with the printed 
score, we find that nine passages have been 
either shortened or excised. 


Dr. Mason is to be retired this June 
from Columbia University as Professor 
Emeritus, after thirty-two years of distin- 
guished service; and it is eminently fitting 
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for Victor to honor him at this time with 
the publication of his quartet. 

The fill-up by Mary Howe (born in 
Richmond, Va., in 1882) will come as no 
surprise to those who have heard the re- 
cording of her remarkable piece, Stars, 
for chamber orchestra (New Music record- 
ing). It wall surprise those who have never 
heard any of her music. Opening with 
reiterated open major sevenths and minor 
ninths, we might guess that the composer 
was what our British friends call a “b. y. 
p.,” but nevertheless a bright young person 
who writes with all the self-assurance of 
a Boulanger pupil. It is a well-integrated 
movement, and is thoroughly satisfying in 
every respect. 

Both works have received splendid treat- 
ment from the RCA engineers. —H.G. 


PIATIGORSKY ENCORE ALBUM—The 
Swan (Saint-Saéns), and Piéce en forme 
de Habanera (Ravel) (disc 17306-D); 
Masques (Prokofieff-Piatigorsky), and 
Oriental (Granados) (disc 17307-D); 
Romance (Debussy), and Tarantelle (G. 
Fauré) (disc 17308-D); played by 
Gregor Piatigorsky (cello) and Valentin 
Pavlovsky (piano.) Columbia 10-inch 
album, price $2.75. 


A Some will lament that Piatigorsky 
expends his time and efforts on such trifles 
as are listed above, while others will re- 
joice to have these pieces rendered by one 
of the most gifted cellists of our time. All 
the selections except the Saint-Saéns are ar- 
rangements, and, as arrangements go, very 
good ones. The recording is first-rate. 
—P. G. 


SCHUBERT: Quintet in C Major, Opus 
163; played by the Budapest Quartet 
with B. Heifetz (second cello). Colum- 
bia set M or MM-497, six discs, price 
$6.50. 


A This, one of the most important issues 
of the month, has not reached us at the 
time of going to press (May 11), although 
its sponsors assured us that a set would be 
on hand. Knowing how much our readers 
would be interested in this new recording 
of one of the most deeply felt works in 
all chamber music, we deemed it advisable 
to carry a note on the issue. Neither of 
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the two previous releases of this work was 
completely satisfactory; the earlier Colum- 
bia being an unsatisfactory recording and 
the later Victor by no means a perfect 
performance. There is every reason to 
believe that this performance should prove 
to be the finest of the three. 

Following Boccherini’s procedure, Schu- 
bert here doubled the cello instead of the 
viola, as Mozart had done. This quintet, 
completed in the last year of Schubert's 
life, is not only one of his most heartfelt 
works but it is one of those in which 
he shows himself completely master of his 
technical resources. Futher comment will 
be made next month, on the score as well 
as on the recording. —P. H. R. 


Keyboard 





BACH: Prelude in C minor (No. 6 in Vol. 
2 of the Peters Edition); played by 
Edouard Commette (organ). Columbia 
disc 71366-D, price $1.00. 


A This disc dates back a few years, and 
its recording, in which the pedals are more 
prominent than the registration, may not 
be easily clarified on some machines where 
the bass cannot be controlled. It sounds 
a great deal better when played by a mag- 
netic pickup; with a crystal pickup its 
melodic line is more diffused. 

Commette is a capable rather than a dis- 
tinguished organist. —P.G. 


SCHUBERT: Sonata No. 10 in D major, 
Opus 53; played by Arthur Schnabel. 
Victor set M-888, five discs, price $5.50. 


A Schnabel’s performance of Schubert's 
piano music (save for those four-hand 
works, played with his son) remain among 
the most cherishable aspects of his artistry 
on records. In Schubert’s music one does 
not feel the conflict of pedagogue and 
poet which often seems to prevail in this 
pianist’s performances of other composers. 
His insight into Schubert’s thought and 
style, his projection of the music’s warmth 
and expression are particularly persuasive. 
This sonata has been termed perhaps the 
most exciting of all for the performer. 
When Schnabel played it on February 1st 
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in a New Friends of Music program, the 
annotator aptly pointed out that the im- 
pression the work makes — “is one of ir- 
resistitle force and originality, and of an 
eventfulness which was never again, in 
Schubert, joined to such a brilliant style”. 
Some may regard the B flat Sonata as 
greater but a close examination of the two 
scores shows this work to be equally fine. 


Most writers cite the G major Sonata 
as the most perfect in form and content. 
Some give this work second place. The 
G major may own perfection of form, but 
to me it has always seemed to be drawn 
out and less compelling dramatically than 
this composition and some of the other 
Ir must be remembered that 
Schubert in his sonatas did not strive for 
harmonic unity. In his earlier ones the 
episodes are frequently discursive, but 
later, as in this more mature work, they 
become more organic and effective. How 
richly he could exploit the instrument and 
how poetically eloquent he could be is 
born out here. Perhaps some will be critic- 
al of details of this performance; the 
pianist’s lingering over a phrase here or 
there and his lack of compliance with the 
con moto marking in the first part of the 
second movement. Nevertheless, one feels 
that here is a pianist who loves this music 
who feels close to its thought and emotion. 
It is the intimacy of the artistry which 
lends it. distinction. The recording has 
been splendidly accomplished. —P. H. R. 


late. sonatas 


SOWERBY: Symphony in G for Organ, 
played by E. Power Biggs. Victor Set 
M and DM-894, price $4.50. 


A The splendid example set by the Euro- 
pean recording companies (particularly 
those of England and France) in further- 
ing the interests of their significant native 
composers, had not been followed to any 
extent by the American firms until recent 
years. But as things stand at present, these 
firms have more than made up for lost 
time. The roster of contemporary Amer- 
ican composers now represented on discs 
is now a long and imposing one. Who 
would have thought, even a short while 
ago, that a long and elaborate symphony 
for organ solo by a native composer would 
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be sponsored by one of the leading manu- 
facturers? Well, here it is and an in- 
teresting and provocative work it is. 

As far as I can ascertain, this is the first 
American organ work to be recorded, ex- 
cept for two banal and completely unim- 
portant pieces by Seth Bingham and Harry 
Rowe Shelley. 

Those who know Leo Sowerby through 
his Irish Washerwoman and the Overture 
Comes Autumn Time will find in the Or- 
gan Symphony music in a diametrically 
opposite vein. Its chief fault, apart from 
its inordinate length, lies in its all-pervad- 
ing austerity, which the interesting regis- 
tration fails to disguise completely. 





Harmonically, the work may be des- 
cribed as post-romantic, but the idiom is 
hardly “disturbingly unfamiliar” (as the 
album leaflet has it). Its chief interest 
lies in the elaborate contrapuntal treat- 
ment that its themes receive, and which 
necessitates repeated hearings for its full 
appreciation. The spacious and majestic 
introduction to the first movemen: leads 
to a tranquil principal subject, from which, 
one feels, the second subject is not suf- 
ficiently differentiated. This is probably 
why the movement seems so long. In the 
coda the two themes are combined, thereby 
causing the composer to come to the con- 
clusion that “they are one theme, after all”. 

The second movement is marked “sin- 
ister”, but the recording does not convey 
that mood to the listener to any great ex- 
tent. 


The third and final movement consti- 
tutes an example of that rather rare visitor, 
a passacaglia in the major mode. (The 
best-known examples, those of Bach, 
Handel, Couperin and Brahms, are all in 
the minor mode.) It is a well-integrated 
movement, which works up to an impos- 
ing climax and a completely satisfying 
ending. 


Mr. Biggs, playing on the organ in the 
Memorial Church at Harvard University, 
gives a splendid performance, one that 
thoroughly realizes the composer's in- 
tentions. This set should at least be heard 
by all those interested in contemporary 
music and in the organ. The recording 
is superb. —H. G. 
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WEBER: Sonata No. 1 in C major, Op. 24; 
played by Claudio Arrau (piano). Vic- 
tor set M or DM-884, three discs, price 
$3.50. 

A In October, 1940, Victor issued a te- 

cording of Weber’s Sonata No. 2 in A flat, 

Opus 39, played by Alfred Cortot. In an 

article in our issue of that month Mr. 

Schonberg spoke of Weber’s position as 

a composer for the piano in his day. 

“Weber was the first to exploit successfully 

the possibilities of the new-fangled piano- 

forte and was more daring in his figuration 
and technical innovations than his greater 
contemporary [Beethoven].” Weber's dar- 
ing does not impress as such today; only 
the piano student who has made a thorough 
study of the music for the instrument fully 
appreciates his invention. The appeal of 
his piano sonatas lies in their poetic senti- 
ment, their volatility and grace, and their 
not infrequent technical brilliance. This 
sonata and its predecessor are romantic 
works, reminiscent of the music of Freis- 
chuetz, It has been said that Weber dis- 
covered the soul of nature for music. In 
Der Freischuetz he revealed in sound the 
heart of a landscape. There is no program 
to this music and and yet one feels the 
pastoral mood in it. The work is prevail- 
ingly lighthearted and gay, with moments 
of beauty. The first movement shows the 
composer’s ingenuity in the treatment of 
the left hand. The adagio, less distinguish- 
ed than the slow movement of the second 
sonata, is quietly melodic. Poetic elegance 

marks the menuetto, and the finale is a 

brilliant virtuoso movement familiar in the 

concert hall under the title Perpetum 
mobile. 

Claudio Arrau plays this music with 
notable technical style and tonal warmth. 
His contemplative mode of expression 
seems to fit this music better than it did 
Mozart's. One feels he relishes performing 
the work, and for that reason he succeeds 
in making this early 19th century music 
live whereas others less gifted and less at 
home in its style might well leave us with 
the impression that the music was dated. 
On the whole the recording is good, al- 
though the surfaces were not as consistently 
smooth in our review set as they might 
have been. —P. H. R. 
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BRAHMS: Two Songs for Alto, Viola Ob- 
bligato, and Piano, Opus 91—Gestillte- 
Sehnsucht and Geistliches Wiegenlied; 
sung by Marian Anderson, with William 
Primrose (viola), and Franz Rupp 
(piano). Victor set M or DM-882, two 
discs, price $2.50. 

A These two songs rank among Brahms’ 
finest. Owing to the unusual combination, 
they are all too seldom heard in the con- 
cert hall. Only one — the Virgin's Slum- 
ber Song has been previously recorded. 
Elena Gerhardt made a record in England 
some years ago, with this song on one 
side and Reger’s Mariae Wiegenlied on 
the other. The coupling was an interesting 
one since both Brahms and Reger utilized 
in these songs the melody of a 16th- 
century Christmas carol. But whereas 
Reger almost literally transcribed the melo- 
dic line of the carol, Brahms employed it 
only symbolically, weaving the old carol 
into his accompaniment. The Brahms /ied 
is based on a German translation of a 
poem by the noted Spanish poet and 
dramatist, Lope de Vega. (Hugo Wolf 
also made a setting of this poem by the 
noted Spanish poet in his Spanisches 
Liederbuch). The vocal line is pure legato 
and the accompaniment is discreetly yet 
carefully worked out. Unlike. Wolf, who 
effectively suggested in the piano part rust- 
ling palms beneath which the holy mother 
and child are resting, Brahms avoided 
portraying the swaying of the trees except 
in the dramatic middle section. 

The first song, Longing at Rest, is in 
Brahms’ most warmly romantic vein. Full 
of sweet sadness and longing, it concerns 
ifself with a twilight mood; the words 
are by the German poet Friedrich Rue- 
ckert. Nothing could have portrayed the 
mood picture better than the dark lusci- 
ous tones of the viola behind the alto 
voice. The instrument aad the voice are 
used in alternation with the piano filling 
in the harmonies, mostly in arpeggio 
figures. 

Marian Anderson sings these songs with 
artistic restraint and tonal beauty, and Mr. 
Primrose supplies a darkly sentient viola 
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accompaniment which blends perfectly 
with her plangent voice. The sensitive play- 
ing of Mr. Rupp completes a fine trio. The 
recording has been excellently achiewed as 


to both tone and balance. —P, H. R. 


DONEVSKY (arr. N. Vasilieff): Song of 
the Dance; and TRADITIONAL (arr. 
Vasilieff): Russian Soldier's Song; sung 
by the Siberian Singers, direction of 
Nicholas Vasilieff. Victor 10-inch disc 
10-1000, price 75c. 


A This disc has less appeal to the writer 
than others that the Siberian Singers have 
previously made. The choristers do justice 
to themselves and are well recorded. Per- 
haps if we understood Russian and knew 
what the selections were all about we'd 
find more interest in the record. Those 
who admire the choir will do well to in- 
vestigate for themselves. —P.G. 


DONIZETTI: L’Elisir d’'Amore — Una 
furtiva lagrima; and VERDI: Rigoletto 
— Ella mi fu rapita and Parmi veder le 
lagrime; sung by Enrico Caruso with 
Victor Orchestra. Victor disc 11-8112, 
price $1.00. 


A Being one who dislikes the sound of 
the old trumped-up accompaniment in 
acoustic recording, I must confess that I 
welcome each new disc of Caruso which 
has been re-recorded with a realistic or- 
chestral accompaniment. True, the timing 
of the voice and the accompaniment does 
not always coincide perfectly as it might, 
but considering what a difficult job this 
sort of thing must be, the results obtained 
are quite remarkable. These are two of 
Caruso’s best recordings. Both roles were 
favorites of his, and in them he gave dis- 
tinguished performances. The Donizetti 
aria is sung with admirable artistic re- 
straint and yet with true feeling. The voice 
does not emerge here as clearly as it has 
in some of the other re-recorded selections 
of the great tenor, but this perhaps could 
not be helped. After all the old horn lent 
a slight tonal compression to all voices, and 
Caruso’s was no exception. 


Although truly a dramatic tenor, Caruso 
had great lyrical gifts. His rendition of 


Una furtiva lagrima offers a striking ex- 








ample of his lyrical abilities. The great 
tenor originally made these recordings a- 
round 1913 and 1914. —P. H. R. 


EDWARDS: Into the Night; and CAMP- 
BELL-TIPTON: A Spirit Flower; sung 
by Gladys Swarthout (mezzo soprano) 
with Victor Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Wilfred Pelletier. Victor 10- 
inch disc 10-1001, price 75c. 


A These songs are best-sellers and fa- 
miliar to most singers and students. They 
are of a sentimental genre, and have no 
enduring appeal. Miss Swarthout sings 
them with considerable beauty of tone and 
restraint. We have never heard this artist's 
voice sound better on records. Mr. Pelletier 
and the Victor Symphony give the lady 
worthy support, and the recording is ex- 
cellent. —P.G. 


FRENCH ART SONGS — Apres un réve 
Fauré), and Si mes vers avaient des ailes 
(Hahn) (disc 10-1002); Psyché (Pala- 
dilhe), and Chanson triste (Duparc) 
(disc 10-1003); Offrande (Hahn), and 
L’'Heure exquise (Hahn) (disc 10-1004); 
sung by Maggie Teyte (soprano) with 
Gerald Moore at the piano. Victor set 
M-895, price $2.75. 


A What Julia Culp, Elena Gerhardt 
and Elisabeth Schumann have done for 
German lieder, Maggie Teyte does for the 
French art song. Her artistry embodies 
both an intimacy and a directness that are 
admirable. Her tones are often exquisitely 
nuanced and her line is always a lovely 
cantilena. Most of the material here is 
widely known and sung, but if anyone 
thinks for a moment that he has exhausted 
the appeal of any one of these songs I 
invite him to hear its performance by 
Miss Teyte. 


Fauré’s Aprés un réve is the old type 
of French melodie; it is familiar to Amer- 
ican song students since it, like all the 
others, with the exception of Hahn’s Of- 
frande, appears in many published collec- 
tions of French songs. 

What Philip Miller once said of it 
may be said of all the others: “Some of 
us may feel that the song has suffered 
from repetition but it takes only a good 
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performance to make it live again.” Mag- 
gie Teyte makes them live in a truly me- 
morable way. In his review of Thorborg’s 
performance of Hahn's Si me vers avaient 
des ailes, Mr. Miller spoke of the dreamy 
manner in which Maggie Teyte sang it 
She brings the same quality to her ren- 
dition of the highly difficult L’Heure ex- 
quise. Miss Teyte was a pupil of Jean De 
Reszke in her youth, and many years ago 
she made a recording for Columbia of 
this same song in which her vocal style 
was less convincing than here, for she 
gave the impression of having two dis- 
tinct voices, her low voice at that time 
owning a contralto-like quality quite re- 
moved from her upper voice. Others have 
sung Duparc’s facile Chanson triste (by no 
means his best song) as exquisitely as 
Miss Teyte, yet so rare is her artistry one 
does not remember another's performance 
while listening to her. Miss Teyte was 
wise to sing Offrande in its original mezzo 
key, thus preserving the intimacy of its 
parlando line. 

The soprano has been most fortunate 
in her accompanist, for Gerald Moore 
matches her fine singing with highly sen- 
sitive and expressive accompaniments. The 
recording realizes everything the two ar- 


tists could ask of it. —P. H. R. 
GLUCK: Orfeo ed Euridice Che pure 


ciel, and Che fard senza Euridice; sung 
by Risé Stevens (mezzo-soprano) with 
Columbia Concert Orchestra, direction 
Erich Leinsdorf. Columbia disc 71365- 
D, price $1.00. 





A Vocally this is one of Miss Stevens’ 
finest records It is in the less familiar 
Che pure ciel that her artistry is most hap- 
pily revealed. Her singing here, contrived 
with a liberal use of chest tones, suggests 
better the masculinity of Orfeo than does 
the more feminine quality of Mile Raveau 
in the Orfeo set. This aria comes from 
the scene in which Orfeo pleads with the 
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spirits for the return of Euridice. 

Her rendition of Che fard is better vo- 
cally than stylistically. The tempo adopted 
by the conductor and pursued by the singer 
lacks dignity; it gives an impression that 
the aria was intended to be danced to. 
Without a smooth legato in this air a 
singer, no matter how richly endowed 
vocally, cannot successfully convey the 
moving pathos of Orfeo. Bruno Walter, 
who owns an unmatched feeling for this 
music, should have been invited to conduct 
the orchestra for Miss Stevens. 

Che pure ciel, which Columbia face- 
tiously announces in its publicized notes is 
“thrown in for good masure”, is the good 
measure of this disc. From the recording 
aspect both airs have been well reproduced. 

—P. H. R. 





FROM 
ENGLAND 


Come 


The Famous BCN Needles 
e Why BCN ? 


* Because it's the best thorn needle for 
your better records. With a BCN you 
never take a chance of spoiling them. 

¢ This fine needle, imported from Eng- 
land where it is still being manufactured 
despite the war, is the ONLY one that 
will bring out the high frequencies ob- 
tainable in modern recordings. It is the 
ONLY non-metallic needle that will re- 
produce the tone a discerning ear de- 
mands. 

¢ Insist on BCN. Cheapest in the long 
run. Produces all that is required for 
musical satisfaction. Once a BCN user, 
always a BCN user. 


Ask for the EMERALD, especially de- 


signed for record changers. 


75c for 12 45c for 6 


Each needle plays 60 to 75 records 
At all Good Record Dealers or 
Read and Harding, 120 Greenwich St., 
New York City 
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HANSON: The Lament for Beowulf 
(Text from the Anglo Saxon Epic trans- 
lated by William Morris and Aj J. 
Wyatt), Opus 25 (5 sides); and NOR- 
TON: Prologue from Dance Suite (1 
side); the former performed by East- 
man-Rochester Symphony Orchestra and 
the Eastman School Choir, the latter by 
orchestra alone, direction of Howard 
Hanson. Victor set M or DM-889, 
price $3.50. 

A In reviewing the orchestral suite that 

Hanson arranged from his opera Merry 

Mount (June, 1941), I stated that some of 

elaborate choral sections might well have 

been recorded. Hanson's choral writing is 
significant and telling. It has power and 
purpose. His study and absorption of Gre- 
gorian Chant has stood him in good stead. 

The present score remains for me one of 

the most convincing and stirring contribu- 

tions of its kind to American music. Cited 
in Grove’s as Hanson’s first major work, 
this composition was largely written in 

Rome during the time that the composer 

held a fellowship there at the American 

Academy. 

It was logical for Hanson to be drawn 
to a saga of the northland, since his fore- 
bears were all Scandinavians. Upon finding 
in England a translation of the Beowulf 
epic, Hanson tells us, he decided immedi- 
ately upon setting an episode from it to 
music. Accordingly, he chose the scene of 
the Norse King’s burial, in which the 
warriors tell of their dead king’s prowess 
while the women lament as the funeral 
mound is built. 

“My intention has been to realize in the 
music the austerity and stoicism and the 
heroic atmosphere of the poem. This is 
true Anglo Saxon poetry and may well 
serve as a basis for music composed by 
an American.” What Hanson set out to 
realize he has done. There is nobility and 
strength in this music as well as dramatic 
import. The solemnity of the occasion is 
portrayed with dignity and power. The 
tragic implications of the scene are not 
exaggerated. The singing of the Eastman 
School Choir is forthright and lusty, and 
although it does not make the text intel- 
ligible it performs with conviction. (The 
text is included in the booklet.) Once 


again the orchestra, under the capable dir- 
ection of the composer, acquits itself with 
honors. 

Spencer Norton's Prologue from a Dance 
Suite comes as such an anti-climax to the 
Hanson score that we were unable to form 
any honest opinion of its worth. The re- 
cording is excellent. —P.'H. R. 
KERN: All the Things You Are from 

Very Warm for May; and The Song Is 

You from Music In the Air; sung by 

John Charles Thomas (baritone) with 

Victor Concert Orchestra, conducted by 

Frank Teurs. Victor disc 11-8110, price 

$1.00. 

A Thomas began his career many years 
ago in musical comedy, and there are prob- 
ably thousands of his admirers who will 
be glad to own his rendition of two of 
Jerome Kern’s most successful songs. The 
baritone is in fine voice, but I like a 
singer who “unbends” more in this kind 
of music; Mr. Thomas no longer owns the 
youthful enthusiasm and feeling for these 
melodies that he once had. Both songs are 
well recorded. —P. G. 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING RATES—15c per 
word each 


insertion, four consecutive insertions 45c 
per word. All classified advertisements 


must be in 
the hands of the publisher on the 15th of each 
month following MINIMUM NUMBER OF 
WORDS 20 ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISE- 
MENTS ARE CASH WITH ORDER. 





Slightly Used Records For Sale 
Sets, instrumental and operatic recordings 
up to 50% of. Records of Caruso, Pon- 
selle, Paderewski, etc. from 39c. Rare 
collector’s items and old catalogues (send 
stamped envelope for sample list). Re- 
cords bought. The Record Collector’s 
Guide by J. M. Moses. . . $1.00 postpaid. 


THE HALF PRICE RECORD SHOP 
101 West 53rd St. New York, N. Y. 





Record Collectors’ Exchange 
76 West 48th St. N. Y. C. 
Records exchanged, bought and sold. Ex- 
tensive stock of choice used records. “Join 


our society for keeping records circulated 
among collectors.” 
Music 
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WINGS OVER JORDAN—Eight Negro 
Spirituals; sung by the Wings Over 
Jordan Choir, Worth Kramer, conduc- 
tor Rev. Glenn T. Settle, narrator. Col- 
umbia 10-inch set No. M-499, price 
$3.50. 

A This choir, heard every Sunday morn- 

ing over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 

tem, is presented here in the same manner 
as on the air, with a short narration by 
the founder of the group, Rev. Settle, pre- 
ceding each spiritual. It has been observed 
that no two groups of Negro singers will 
render spirituals in quite the same manner. 

eing expressions of inner emotions these 
hymns wary with different groups both 
musically and verbally. Because it does not 
make use of printed arrangements, but 
works up the different spirituals under the 
direction of its conductor, this choir’s per- 
formances have been said to approximate 
the character of improvisations. This is 
hardly a true statement of fact, for, as ef- 
fective as the choir's singing of the hymns 
may be, all of them suggest a prearranged 
pattern which is more than reminiscent of 
the Hall Johnson Choir. This group of 

36 singers, however, ranks among the best 

Negro choirs now before the public and 

its recordings should find a wide audience. 

Rev. Settle’s comments may be fitting 
on the air, for they definitely fit into the 
religious pattern of the program. But on 
records they defeat their own purpose. 
Even though the sponsors have allowed 
space between his narrations and the mu- 
sic, this will not help all listeners. All 
those owning a record changer are doomed 
to hearing his religious sentimentality re- 
peated ad nauseam. 

The selections are: Rock My Soul in the 
Bosom of Abraham and Sometimes I Feel 
Like a Motherless Child (disc 4286-M); 
Don’t Stay Away and Could’ Hear Nobody 
Pray (disc 4287-M); Trying To Get Ready 
and Deep River (disc 4288-M); The Old 
Ark’s A ’Moverin and Sweet Turtle Dove 
(disc 4289-M). The recording here is 
smoothly contrived. —P.G 


PAINE: The Crisis; a reading by Paul 
Muni. Victor 10-inch disc 10-1005, 
price $1.00. 

A Thomas Paine’s plea for unity and 
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courage was writen in 1777, calling upon 
the Men of Freedom of his own day to 
stand their ground and to hold. Muni does 
full justice to these famous words of Amer- 
ican history, and makes us realize how 
timeless such utterances are. —P. G. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN: H. M. S. 
Pinafore; the Victor Light Opera Co. 
with orchestra conducted by Emile Coté. 
Victor set P-120, four 10-inch discs, 
price $2.50. 


A Obviously made for popular appeal, 
this collection of favorite excerpts from 
P/nafore boasts better singing than orches- 
tral playing. There is something of the 
village band on the instrumental side and 
frequently the conductor gives the impres- 
sion that he’s churning a hand organ. 
Those who cannot afford the D’Oyly Carte 
version, and who like the sort of thing that 
we often hear via radio, will probably find 
this set to their liking. It is well recorded. 

—P. G. 


FREQUENCIES 


(Continued from page 302) 


commercial records in this country are cut 
flat to 7,000 cycles per second. Actually, 
higher frequencies are employed, but these 
have little or no real values, since those 
at %,500 are much weaker (being down 3 
decibels [db]) and those at 8,500 are 
weaker still (being down 6 db). One re- 
cording graph we saw showed a frequency 
response to 10,000 cycles but the curve 
also showed these upper partials to be 
down 16 db; thus their values were truly 
negligible. 

The frequencies cut flat to 7,000 cycles 
therefore alone concern us. These frequen- 
cies should be well reproduced on good 
equipment at the outer edge of the record, 
but records in which grooves go all the 
way into a small diameter cannot be ex- 
pected to reproduce more than 4,000 or 
5,000 cycles satisfactorily, and there is noth- 
ing that can be done about it unless we 
go into the laboratory type of pickups and 
equipment not suitable for use by the 
family in the home. 

—L.L.C. & P.H.R 
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IN THE 


POPULAR VEIN 


Endowed with a wonderful sense of the 
torch-singing genre, Lena Horne delivers 
in fine style eight numbers under the ap- 
propriate title Moanin’ Low (Victor set P- 
118). Combining a judicious understand- 
ing of the soulful without the maudlin, 
she provides an album which those who 
like this sort of thing will find a “must” . 
In his album set of Show Tunes of Sig- 
mund Romberg (Columbia — C-88), Al 
Goodman goes Messrs. Kostelanetz, Weber, 
Selinsky and Paige one better. With an 
intelligent use of sobriety in effects, his or- 
chestra though not quite as large as others 
creditably handles some nostalgic tunes of 
Romberg ‘Hotlips” Levine furthers 
his reputation in an album called Strictly 
From Dixie (Victor set P-119). He shows 
us just how appealing the Dixieland jazz 
can be. Linda Keene, who could be Mil- 


dred Bailey's twin sister, does a swell job 


on the vocals . Red Norvo makes an 
auspicious debut on Columbia in a fine 
piece of swing rhumba, Arthur Murray 
Taught Me Dancing (Columbia 36557). 
We haven't had anything like it since Jim- 
my Dorsey's waxing of Six Lessons from 
Madame La Zonga ... Duke Ellington and 
his orchestra play a good piece by his son 
Mercer called Moon Mist (Victor 27856), 
in which Ray Nance, his trumpeter, does 
some doubrful hort fiddling. Reverse side 
The “C” Jam Blues is another of the 
Duke's tributes to New York's 8th Ave. 
Subway System .. . Sonny Dunham works 
a fine valve-horn on two pieces, Deliver 
Me To Tennessee and Heavenly Hideaway 
(11504). Ray Kellogg lends fine support 
with his bullfrog vocalizing . . . The best 
pair of groovings in recent weeks is waxed 
by Kay Kayser and his orchestra (Colum- 
bia 36558), Me and My Melinda and 
Johnny Doughboy Found a Rose in Ire- 
land. They're best, in the sense that these 
two good numbers which have been taking 
an awful beating by so many other bands, 
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are here given what are commonly known 
as “definitive” performances Artie 
Shaw and his orchestra give To a Broad- 
way Rose (Victor 27838) a sympathetic 
tubdown. The flipover stars Artie and 
his blackstick in an A to Z rendition of 
a bit of jump, Dances Wild ... A set of 
clever lyrics adorns Shhbh/, It’s a Military 
Secret, which Glenn Miller does justice to 
(Bluebird 11493). The same is true of the 
reverse face, She'll Alyaws Remember. 
which is a tear-jerker of the first water .. . 
Another couple of supers for Kay Kayser 
will be found in There Won't Be A Short- 
age on Love and Don't Sit Under the Ap- 
ple Tree (Columbia 36567) . . . I couldn't 
pass up a Harry James platter if I tried, 
but only one number, You're Too Good 
for Good-For-Nothing Me _ (Columbia 
365566), remains topnotch James. The 
reverse side, One Dozen Roses. is not in 
his best style . . . After hearing Dave Rose 
and his orchestra play Our Waltz and Holls- 
lay for Strings (Victor 27853) I can only 
say I hope Victor will give us more of him. 
He sure discloses an unusual talent for 
composition and orchestration Udl- 
you a little “Fats” Waller fan in your 
home? If you don’t you will have after 
hearing his renditions of We Need a Lit- 
tle Love and The Jitterbug Waltz (Blue- 
bird 11518). He plays the piano in the 
firse and the organ in the second . . . Util- 
izing a theme from Rachmaninoft’s Second 
Piano Concerto, Before, played by Benny 
>oodman anl his orchestra (Okeh 6644) 
proves to be another of those fiascos of 
the moment. The reverse face, We'll Meet 
Again, isn’t any better... Cugat’s flutist, 
fcmael Morales, gets an opportunity to 
prove his worth in Nightingale (Colum- 
ia 36559), but the sophisticated vocals of 
Lina Romay upsets the delicate atmos- 
pheric job of the ensemble. Sleepy Lagoon 
on the reverse face is better left to people 
ike Harry James. 
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